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though admittedly biased and unrepresentative, should at least be given consideration. If we are to be the impartial third party to industrial disputes, should we not learn how much truth there is in the contentions of each of the two other parties and, if necessary, adopt new terms which are representative and which are accurately descriptive? It is in the hope of contributing to this end that the writer has made the following analysis. In each case he has sought the expressions of the recognized leaders of both labor and capital in order that he may present the views of both parties fairly. Whether or not the conclusions of this article are accepted, it is high time to give attention to the facts upon which these conclusions are based in order to find some classification of terms which will be fair to both capital and labor and intelligible to the public.
First, what are the facts to.be considered? Whatever definitions we give to the terms open shop and closed shop we agree that we are trying to describe the relationship of trade unionism to industry. Perhaps the reason we do not agree upon definitions is that this relationship is too complex to be fully described by two simple terms. Some of these conditions are as follows:
1.    There is the shop which  chooses to  employ none  but union members because the employer believes that the union can supply him with more efficient workmen than he can secure in any other manner.
2.    Then there is  the shop which employs  none but union members because the employer fears to incur the enmity of the labor organization to which his workmen belong.
In both of these cases the employer sooner or later establishes or accepts a definite policy of employing only union members and incorporates this policy into an agreement with the union.
3.    Other employers, while agreeing with the union upon the terms of the labor contract, refuse to concede the exclusive employment of union members.    Such employers may concede a definite percentage, may show a preference for union men when other considerations are approximately equal (which may result in a shop with 100 per cent union membership), or may exercise a preference for non-union men though employing them at union terms.
Some employers, through necessity, deal with their workmen only as individuals. This may be either because the workmen have no union or, if they have, because it is weak and unrepresentative of employees in that class of work.
5.   Still  others, through choice, insist   upon   dealing with